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the corrupt medium through which information has been
handed down.

It will be seen in the sequel, that neither the peculiar
faith nor the peculiar credulity of any nation, will warrant
the affirmation of a non-historical basis to wild legend or
cloudy fable.   The very practices affirmed to be com-
memorative of certain events, have been attributed to an
inventive source, as though the doctrine of invention could
build columns, or construct the massive walls of Mycenae.
It is clear that the historical canon, so far from being
more rigidly interpreted, must be relaxed till it is placed
upon a footing that shall harmonise with that state of
society of which the historian is treating. To do otherwise
would be to offer violence to the just feelings of our nature,
and the practical tests of sound judgment.   The existence
of an agent may rationally be credited, while the machinery
by which the   agency is   said to have been   effected,
may be purely poetical, -er possibly inventive.   In these
cases of strange or fabulous record, it will be the duty of
the patient enquirer after truth, to allow its full influence
to the power of Time, which should as reasonably be sup-
posed  to have as much effect upon truth as upon the
noblest structure reared by human hands.

After noticing the opinion of Milton relative to fabulous
records, Mr. Grote remarks: " I presume that our great
poet has proceeded upon mistaken views with respect to
the old British fables, not less in that which he leaves out
than in that which he retains. To omit the miraculous
and the fantastic (it is that which he means by f the im-
possible and the absurd'), is to suck the; life-blood out of
these once popular narratives, to divest them both of
their genuine distinguishing marlc, and of the charm by
which they acted on the feelings of believers,

" Still less ought we to consent to break up and dis-
enchant, in  a similar manner, the myths of ancient